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ADVERTISEMENT. 
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As tbe Autbor was obliged to leave BnrsToL 
before the following sheets were printed, 
some errata bave occurred which it was im- 
Possible for the Printer to correct. The 


whole was with much difficulty executed 
with common types ; as if was thought pu- 
dent to defer casting types of a new form, 


till the sentiments of the public should be 
known with respect to the plan in general. 


Teachers are requested to consider the instruc- 


tions, page 25, not as positive precepts, but 

as an account of a a the Author 

has found successful. Every sensible master 
a 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


will adapt means to the circumstances before 
bim for instance, it is not necessary that 
| child#en sbould read all the syllables from 
page 8 to page 36, a few in each page will 
Suffice; but some, however, of what, from 
page 28 to page 36 are called (per babs im- 
| properly) double and treble consonants, must 
be made familiar to the pupil. 

All the' words that are contained in the 

little story at the end of the book, are pre- 
| viously to be met with in the preceding pages. 
Early lessons for children, marked according 
to the following alpbapet, will be publisbed, 
if this method seems to be approved of. In 
the mean time, whoever has the patience to 
read the RATIONAL PRIMER, will find it a 
very easy task to mark Mrs. Barbauld's 
excellent lessons with a pen, When two or 
three of those little volumes havg been read 
twice or thrice with marks, they sbould then 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


be read without marks, and the tutor will 
find the passage from one mode to the other 
ufficiently easy to the pupil. After a little 
time, the constant obliteration of the final e, 
may be pointed out to the child, and the 
mark of obliteration may be then omitted. 
Since this Book was printed, Mrs, Teach- 
well's Spelling - Book bas fallen into the 
Author's bands, Had be seen it sooner, be 
would have availed himself of the excellent 
arrangement which sbe bas followed. 


indeed the whole book sbews accurate know- 


ledge of the subjeft, and the preface contains 
good sense, conveyed in good writing.--=- If 
this Primer sbould fall into the hands of 
Mrs, Teachwell, the Author would esteem it 
as a great favour if sbe, or any of her intel- 
ligent friends, would try bis method, and 
1 acquaint him with the result of ber expe- 


rience, 
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ERRATA. 


INTRODUCTION. 


for page 4, read page 7. 
for ae read ac. 


PRIMER. 


the laſt ſyllable, put a dot over and under a, 
in qua. 

for t, read se. 

for here, read her. 

put a dot over s, in the words his and hers. 

put a mark of obliteration under e in above. 

the dot over o, in Grandmother, should be 
put under o. ö 

there ſhould be no dot over e in mother and 
brother. 

put a dot under c in acquaintance. 

put a dot over the laſt e in ſentences. 

put a dot over e in neck. 

put a dot over the o in ſtomach. 

inſtead of two dots over i in ſhirt, put one 

dot below. 


55— 4-5.6-7-8 put dots over the final s in the words 


ending in s. | 


The letter i with two dots over, is every where too far 
diſtant from the letter that precedes it. 


| - 


PREFACE. 


—— YT 


Tun thoughts of one mind may be 
conveyed to another by characters, 
which refer either directly to the 
thoughts themſelves, or to the words 
with which they have been previouſſy 
aſſociated. The latter is the object 
of al phabetical writing, and to accom- 
pliſh this purpoſe the moſt effectually, 
every character ſhould repreſent ſome 
preciſe oral ſound, ſo that the eye and 
f A 
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the ear ſhould have a ready commu- 
nication with each other, free from 
doubt or heſitation. How little this 
has been attended to in the formation 
of our alphabet, will appear upon a 
flight examination. Aſk an intelli- 
gent child, who has perfectly learnt 
his letters, to read the following ſim- 
ple words— 
I wonder why you do not love to 
read, child !” hl 
In the ſecond word of this eaſy ſen- 
tence, the child is puzzled by the 


letter o in wonder, for o has no leſs 


than four * different ſounds, as in 


* There is another ſound of o which is here 
omitted to avoid confuſion. 


69) 
bone, on, love, and move; and it is 
probable that the bewildered pupil 
may not, upon the firſt trial, hit upon 
the right ſound. But let us ſuppoſe 
that he gets happily through the 
word wonder, he will infallibly ſtum- 
ble at the little monoſyllables do and 
u, for in theſe the letter o bath two 
new ſounds, and he hath no rule to 
direct his choice, ſo that it is no won- 
der if he does not love to read. 

e wonder why the letter y 
comes to the poor child in a queſtion- 
able ſhape, whether to call it e, as in 


very, Or i, as in 175, or y, as in you. 
As for the ſilent u at the end of 

the word you, he knows not what to 

make of it; for. the letter 4 has no- 


_ — — > — — 
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4 £3 
leſs than five ſeparate ſounds, as in 


pure, buſy, fun, and full, beſides the 
privilege of remaining, in certain 


ſituations, and in certain company, 


abſolutely filent. 

This capricious filence of our let- 
ters, ſometimes at the head, ſome- 
times in the middle, and ſometimes 
at the foot of the company, is unac- 
countable to the young obſerver ; he 
heſitates with prudent anxiety when- 
ever he meets with theſe doubtful 
characters, and it is long before he 
learns in what circumſtances he may 


| preſume to notice, and in what com- 


pany he muſt ſorbear to recognize 
them— i 


* I wonder why you do not love to—" 


* 


(5) 


« Come go on, child, the next 
furely i is a very eaſy. word 
But in this very eaſy word there . 
are two letters, which have between 
them ten different ſounds; e five 
ſounds, as in the words me, met, ber, 
where, and yes :—a five ſounds, as 
in fate, fat, far, fall, and ſaid. 
_ Granting that the child remembers 
this decade of ſounds, how is he to 
chuſe from among them, thoſe which 
belong to the word read. 
„Leave out the a, Dunce !” cries 
the exaſperated tutor, * and ſee if you 
can find out what word it makes 
then.” — | 
Still the frightened child, without 
being a dunce, has the chance of 
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blundering; for after leaving out the 
a, he knows not why he ſhould not 
call the word red. 

But let us ſuppoſe that he has 
maſtered the vowels, he will have a 
few difficulties to encounter among 
the conſonants. | 

& Ceaſe, ceaſe thou cruel ocean!“ 
Before this line can be read, the 
pupil muſt be intimately acquainted. 
with the triple character of our letter 
6. In ceaſe, he muſt pronounce it 
like s; in cruel, like x; and in ocean, 


like /h. 


The difference between ſoft g and 
hard g, will not be fo obvious to our 
perplexed ſcholar as it is to our inge- 
nious lexicographers: and he has 


92 


further to learn the powers and privi- 
leges of the letters s, x, and /, and 
more eſpecially. of the e final, which 
notwithſtanding its filent humility, 
has no inconſiderable ſhare of power, 
determining at' pleaſure the fate of 
others, without pretending to any 
public character of its own. 

Beſides the defects and tautology 
of our alphabet, our ſpelling is en- 
cumbered with a capricious and un- 
couth redundancy of letters. In 
ſome words, the letters which are 
ſilent exceed in number thoſe which 
are pronounced, as in the word eigöt, 
in which, of five letters, three are 
ſuperfluous! | 

It is the object of the RATIONAL 


— 
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PnRIxER to remove theſe difficulties, 


which are felt by parents and pre- 
ceptors in the firſt ſteps of infant 


inſtruction. For this purpoſe means 


are taken 

Firſt—to diſtinguiſh the different 
ſounds of the ſame letter by ſimple 
marks, and 

Secondly—to point out clearly and 
inſtantly to the eye ſuch letters as are 
ſuperfluous. | 

Many have attempted to accom- 
pliſh theſe purpoſes. by altering the 
forms of the letters of the alphabet, 
by retrenching ſome and adding 


others; and ſeveral of theſe ſchemes 


may be ſeen in the preface to John- 
ſon's dictionary, where the author 


(9) 

juſtly exclaims—* Who can hope to 
« prevail on nations to change their 
" practice, and to make all their old 
e books uſeleſs ; or what advantage 
would a new orthography procure, 
* equivalent to the confuſion and 
* perplexity of ſuch an alteration * 

In the preface to Johnſon's diction- 
ary, the reader may find a ſpecimen 
of one of theſe reformed paſſages; 
and he may have an opportunity of 
comparing its groteſque characters 


with the ſimple mode of producing 
the deſired effect, which has been 
adopted in the following pages. 

It is ſaid that Chilperic, King of 
France, iſſued an edict to oblige all 
teachers to add five of the Greek let- 
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ters to the French alphabet; but his 
edict was totally ineffectual. Warned 
by theſe failures of Kings and Philoſo- 
phers, I haye left our alphabet and 


' our orthography unchanged ; I have 


added nothing but a few ſlight points 
or dots to the reſpective letters which 


require diſcrimination. Beneath ſuch 


letters as are mute, I have ſubjoined 
a mark to denote their ſilence. Fi- 
gures have been employed for the 
former purpoſe, by Sheridan, Kenrick, 
and Walker; they are undoubtedly 
as effectual as the marks which 1 
have employed; they ſeem, however, 
to encumber and confuſe the page 
more than dots, and for the purpoſe 


ef a primer it is obvious, that where 


( 11 ) \ 
figures are uſed, the Arabic notation” 
muſt be taught before the alphabet. 

As to the originality of the inven- 
tion—a circumſtance, which indeed 
concerns the public but little—T lay 
claim to it. I never had ſeen any 
thing fimilar to my method, when I 
firſt applied it to teach my children 
in 1775, though Kenrick's dictionary 
was publiſhed in 1773. 

The mark of obliteration, employed 
to point out ſuch letters as are filent, 
has not, to my knowledge, been em- 
ployed in any form by any other per- 
ſon. But whilſt I deprecate the charge 
of plagiariſm, I acknowledge great 
obligations to Mr. Walker's diction- 
ary—a work abounding with excellent 


(12). 
ebſervations upon our language, full 
of candour and good ſenſe, and free 
from pedantry and affectation. Since 
it has fallen into my hands I have 
added two more diſtinguiſhing marks 


to my vocabulary; and were I not 
afraid of alarming teachers by too 
much nicety, I ſhould add two or three 
more. 

To make my Primer correſpond as 
much as poſſible with that uſeful work, 
I have changed the examples in my 
alphabet from what I have publiſhed 
in Practical Education, page 45, to 


thoſe which have been choſen by Mr. 


Walker; and allowing for thoſe pro- 
longed and middle ſounds, which I 


| Have not ventured in this firſt attempt 


(13) 

to ſpecify, the only Engliſh words, 
which I know of, that are Arong ex- 
ceptions to the general arrangement, 
and a ſew other words that have been 
adopted from the French, are enume- 
rated in the laſt page of the Primer: 
and in this book, and in ſome others 
which will ſoon be publiſhed, all theſe 
exceptions are numbered as in Wal- 
ker, to whom by theſe means the 
reader is enabled to refer. 

Dr. Franklin, who thought with 
equal good ſenſe upon the greateſt, 
and upon the moſt minute ſubjects, 
has obſerved, that the mark of inter- 
rogation, which we place at the end 
of a ſentence to direct the reader, can 
be ſerviceable only to thoſe who are 


(1) 
able to glance their eyes to the end 
of a ſentence, without interrupting 
their attention. To children it points 
out the way when it is too late. The 
Spaniſh printers, as Dr. Franklin re- 
marks, obviate this inconvenience, 
and I have adopted their improve- 
ment. A mark of interrogation re- 
verſed is prefixed to the ſentence, and 
our mark of interrogation is alſo 

placed at the end of it, 

I have alſo purſued an idea which 
was ſuggeſted by Wilkins, with reſ- 
ped to irony. Children, in particular 
thoſe who are well educated, take 
_ every thing which they read, in its 
direct and obvious. ſenſe; whoever 
attends to this circumſtance will be 


(15) 

readily convinced of the fact.— To 
point out what is ironical, I prefix a 
mark of admiration with two dots 
underneath it. (l.) ON 

With reſpect to accent, it would 
undoubtedly be advantageous that 
every word in the firſt books for chil- 
dren ſhould be accented. Teachers 
directed in this manner, would in 
every part of the Kingdom teach the 
ſame pronunciation : but the reaſons 
which prevented me from multiplying 
the diſcriminating marks of vowels, 
reſtrain me with reſpect to accent. A 
firſt aftempt ſhould be as fimple as 
poſlible ; the page ſhould be deſaced 
no more than is abſolutely neceſſary; 
and as eyery preceptor may, without 


(216) 

much labor, add with a pen ſuch 
points as he thinks convenient, no 
conſiderable inaccuracies will ariſe. 
If ever the public ſhould call for a 
| ſecond edition of this Primer, I pro- 
poſe to enter more minutely into the 
nice differences of pronunciation, and 
to mark them by appropriate ſigns. 
In the mean time I can honeſtly, and 
with confidence, offer to attentive pa- 
rents the following pages, as the re- 
ſult of twenty years ſucceſsful expe- 
rience- 

The following note of the laſt ex- 
periment tried by the author, was kept 
by a lady in bis family. 

June 12th 1797. W—, when 
he was about three years and five 


(17,) 


“ months old, began to learn his let- 
ters. Moſt days he was taught from 
* two to five minutes. On the 12th 
* of October, he read“ Here is a 
© raiſin ” —which words his father 
printed for him upon a piece of 
5 paper, in which a raiſin was folded 
„ up. The minutes, added together 
from the time he began to learn his 


“letters, till he made out the aboye 


© ſentence, were about eight hours.“ 

This day, Jan. 12th 1798, he can 
decypher any ſentence in the Engliſh 
language, and he can read with toler- 
able fluency any of the pages in this 
little volume. He has applied at an 
average each day about four minutes, 
Whether a child learns to read in ten 


(18) 

or an hundred hours, is of no real 
conſequence; but the author can 
aſſert that his experiment has ſue- 
ceeded in a point of real moment in 
education. | | 

His little ſcholar has, at the age of 
four years, become fond of reading, 
and defirons to improve himſelf in 
every thing, and what is ſtill more 
efſential, he feels himſelf repaid for 
his labor by the reward of ſucceſs. 

Without endeavouring to prevail 
on nations to change their practice, 
and-to make all their old books uſe- 
leſs, we may perhaps with ſome rea- 
ſonable hopes of ſucceſs, venture to 
propoſe this fimple improvement in - 
the laborious, the tedious art of learn- 


(19) 

ing to read ; an improvement which 
may ſave many -weary hours, and 
many miſerable days to the impatient 
ſcholar, and more impatient preceptor. 
Few children, in the common mode 
of inſtruction, get through their 
primers, or their hy-phen-ed ſpelling 
books, without ſighs and tears ;—the 
tears may be * forgot as ſoon as ſhed,” 
but the melancholy impreſſion re- 
mains, and the early aflociation of 
pain with learning, is not very favor- 
able to the progreſs of literature. 
All ſenfible and humane parents 
muſt with to prevent the unneceſſary 
evils of childhood, and they will look 
Vith a friendly eye upon an attempt 
to form a Rational Primer. | | 


(20) 


Fame cannot be the object of one 
who enters the liſts with Dyke and 
Dilworth. The writer of the follow- 
ing little book had a better, if not a 
higher motive than the love of fame— 
the hope of being uſeful. About 
500,000 children, we may calculate, 
are annually employed in England in 
learning the firſt rudiments of litera- 
ture; and if but one-tenth of this 
little multitude could be ſaved from 
unmerited ſhame and woe,—if among 
thoſe, who in books of © pellucid horn 
conn their taſks with mickle care, * 
he could fave ten urchins from © ſore 
diſpleaſure,” the author of this“ Read- 
ing really made eaſy” would feel him- 


* Shenſtone's Schoolmiſtreſs. 


(21) 
ſelf fully rewarded for his humble 
labors. —Labours he may preſume to 
call them, for if it be a tedious taſk to 
compile the works of others, what 
muſt be the drudgery of him, who is 
doomed to the mere compilation of 
ſyllables and compariſon of ſounds. 
After his moſt ſcrupulous reviſals, 
every tiny critic will probably detect 
new errors, and the microſcopic eye 
of childhood will. diſcover prominent 
defects where he vainly fancied, that 
all was ſmooth and regular. But far 
from deprecating cenſure, he invites 
theſe young critics, and he ſhall. 
think himſelf happy if his works are 
ſubmitted to their“ *ſharpened eyes.” 


* Mrs. Barbaul1 - -Ode to Warrington Academy. 
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He rather dreads that the Rational 
Primer ſhould not be truſted to their 
hands; for he has much to fear from the 
reluctance of preceptors and parents, 
to try a new method of teaching to 
read. | 

Every body learns to read in the 
«© common way,” a timid mother will 
obſerve ; © but we are not ſure that 
* this new method will ſucceed.” 
There is much good ſenſe in this ob- 
ſervation ; no prudent perſon ſhould 
ever give up a certainty for an uncer- 
tainty. But I offer this ſyſtem as the 
reſult of twenty years experience, and 
I have aſſerted, that my laſt pupil 
was taught to read in a few hours. 


. 4 
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Theſe facts have not been produced 
in the ſpirit of an empiric, who has 
a new remedy to propoſe; but J 
thought it my duty to ſtate explicitly 
what has been done, It would be pre- 
ſumptuous and imprudent in an indi- 
vidual to propoſe any plan to the 
public which had not actually been 
brought to the teſt of experience. 
Mothers who have not been uſed 
to teach, will naturally be inclined to 
follow the method by which they 
were taught themſelves, and they will, 
ſcarcely attend to any ſcheme, that 
has not been tried within the circle of 
their own acquaintance. A few how- 
ever, will be found, who have felt the 


labor of former trials, and who will 


(24) 
gladly favor any plan that affords ra- 


tional promiſe of ſucceſs. — 
To theſe mothers I addreſs myſelf, 
and I ſolicit their attention to the 


following inſtructions, which I have 
endeavoured to make as clear and 
conciſe as poſſible. 
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hy. 


INSTRUCTIONS. 


4 
Before we ſow the ſeed we prepare 


the ſoil; and before we begin to teach 
we ſhould prepare the mind to receive 
inſtruction. 

Engage the attention of your pupil, 
and all your difficulties vaniſh ; but 
unfortunately children are often ren- 
dered incapable of application even 
in the nurſery by the abſurd habits 
and miſtaken kindneſs of thoſe, to 
whom they are entruſted. That eager - 
attention which may be obſerved in 
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infants long before they can articulate, 
is often diſtracted by the officious 
interference of the nurſe. This error 
has been condemned in « Practical 
Education ;” I ſhall not therefore re- 
peat what has been already ſubmitted 
to the public; it is ſufficient for my 
preſent purpoſe, to recommend a 
contrary practice, Let children pur- 
ſue their own occupations without 
being moleſted ; let them gratiſy their 
curioſity whenever it is awakened, and 
let your ſympathy, as far as it is poſſi- 
ble, be intereſted in what occupies 
their attention. 

Children ſoon turn from one object 
to another, not from fickleneſs, but 
from the narrow extent of their ex- 


(27) 


perience; they perceive by the eye 
nothing beyond the ſurface, which is 
next to them; by the touch they 
learn, whether a body is ywugh or 
ſmooth, hard or ſoft, but having no 
words or figns to affiſt them in claſ- 
ſing the knowledge, which they ac- 
quire, means of compariſon are 
wanting, .and eyery thing is to them 
merely individual. en their un- 
derſtandings begin to generalize facts, 
they may obtain much affiſtance from 
thoſe, with whom they live : this 
aſfiftance, if judiciouſly beſtowed, 
forms a link of ſtrong dependanice ; 
and if the influence which is thus ac- 
quired be not abuſed, it may be em- 
ployed with increaſing advantage, in 
every ſucceeding ſtep of education. 


(28) 


If a child perceives that his mother 
ſympathiſes with his little Joys and 
that ſhe frequently promotes his 
wiſhes inſtead of inſiſting that his 
will ſhould always follow her injunc- 
tions he may in his turn cheerfully be 
led to what ſhe deſires. 

In a large family, example makes 
every thing eaſy ; a child of three or 
four years old, who hears one of the 
family reading, and who ſees that. 
every body is entertained, takes up a 
book, and with an air of much atten- 
tion, endeavours in unmeaning ſounds 
to imitate his brothers and ſiſters. 
This is the moment to give your firſt 
leſſons: let him be accuſtomed to 
repeat the ſounds of the five vowels 


(29) 
without book, and to combine them 
with ſingle conſonants. It is not 
neceſſury, that he ſhould learn the 
common names of the conſonants, 
for reaſons which I have elſewhere 
detailed ; but if teaching without 
uſing the names of the letters ſhould 


appear awkward, it will be of no eſſen- 
tial diſadvantage to teach the names 


of the conſonants, provided, that the 
child be made to diſtinguiſh the 
ſounds of the letters from their names. 
Empyriciſm always prefcribes ſome 
preciſe method of performing the 
wonders which it promiſes ; what 1s 
founded on juſt principles requires 
none of theſe little arts. You may 
now begin to teach him the printed 
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vowels. To preſerve the primer from 
immediate deſtruction, cut out the firſt 


and ſecond leaves, which are dupli- 


cates of the alphabet, and dividing 
the leaves with the ſeiſſars where the 
lines direct, tgach one letter at a time 
till the five common vowels are be- 
come familiar to your pupil's eye. 
Let him now be taught all the conſo- 
nants combined with a, as in page 4. 


Then all of them combined with e, 


and ſo on with i, o, 4, and y, But 
do not yet teach him to pronounce a, 
before any of the conſonants, as ab, 
ae, &c. becauſe in theſe ſyllables the 
ſound of à changes from what it was 


in ba, ca, &c. Proceed to teach. 


him the different ſounds of each of 


(31) 

the vowels, as marked by points or 
dots, and as they are deſcribed at the 
top of each page by words, to which 
they refer. Let him afterwards com- 
bine all theſe vowels with the conſo- 
nants, and then reverſe the order of 
the vowels and conſonants, as thus 
a b, ac, &c. ba, o à, &c. 

But here let me earneſtly entreat 
my reader not to be alarmed, and not 
to think it unneceſſary that he (for I 

ſtill addreſs myſelf to mothers) ſnould 
previouſly ſtudy and get by heart the 
numerous marks which are affixed to 
the vowels, page 2. It is by no means 
requiſite, that ſhe ſhould become ac- 
quainted with all the diſtinguiſhing 
marks of the yowels and conſonants, 
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and all their ſounds, before theſe leſ- 


ſons commence. Nothing more is 
required, than that the teacher ſhould 


form a diſtinct notion of one addi- 


tional ſound at a time, as for inſtance, 


the ſound a in fat, which the ear 
Inſtantly perceives to be different from 


that of a in fate, Firſt lay aſide the 
ſound of f, at remains; from at with- 
draw 7, and the preciſe ſound of a 


marked with a point or dot above it 


is obtained. This character is no 
longer to be conſidered as the com- 
mon vowel a, nor is it to be called by 
the name given in England to the 
firſt vowel in the alphabet; it muſt 
be uniformly called by the name a — 


a with one point or dot below, and 


(33) 

another above it, is to be pronounced 
as in all, and to be called aw; ſo that 
in fact theſe three letters are not to 
be conſidered as different modifica- 
tions of the common a, but as three 
different vowels: and this may readily 
be admitted when we reflect that 4 
in mare, and e in where, have a per- 
fect reſemblance, whereas the ſound 
of a, (aw) is as different from that of 
a, as it is from that of o. 

Thus it appears that there are twen- 
ty-two characters which repreſent the 
yowels, (beſides ſix dipthongs), though 
there are in reality but fifteen or ſix- 

teen different ſounds of vowels and 
dipthongs in the alphabet, 

When the conſonants have been 


C34) 


combined with all the different vowels, 
and with the dipthongs, it will be 

time to attend to the ſew variations 
that occur amongſt the conſonants : 
the three ſounds of c, as in card, city, 
and ocean—of g, in go, and age—of 
s, in ſun, and has, and in the termi- 
nation fon—of t, in at, and in nation 
—and of x, in excellent, and example. 

Teachers inſenſibly, and with the 
application of only three or four mi- 
nutes every day whilſt they are actually 
teaching their pupils, will acquire a 
perfect knowledge of all theſe ſounds, 
and of the marks which repreſent 
them; and if ſhort and regular leſ- 
ſons are continued for a very few 
weeks, a child of common capacity 


638,5) 


will be able to diſtinguiſh and pro- 
nounce all the ſimple ſyllables in the 
language. The ſyllables containing 
double and treble conſonants, as tha, 
Jo, ſbe, &c. require very little time 
a fortnight is ſufficient for them all. 
It may be obſerved, that I claſs ph, 10, 
b, ch, wh, as double conſonants, 
becaufe their ſounds, when com- 
pounded, do not reſemble their con- 
ſtituent parts; whereas pl, fr, ftr, &c. 
are only combinations of ſeparate 
ſounds, which are not loſt or much 
changed in compoſition. — 

' Gb, I alſo claſs as a diſtinct 
found, becauſe it cannot be farmed 
by the joint pronunciation of the 
letters of which. it is compoſed. 
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It will alfo be advantageous (though 


not eſſential) to confider fon, lion, 


tious, eous, as entire ſounds. 


The mark of obliteration, which 


points out what letters are mute in 


words, is the next thing to be con- 
ſidered. Though our pupil can pro- 
nounce every combination of letters 
in the language, it will be in vain 
for him to attempt to read till he 
knows what letters are 107 to be pro- 
nounced. A perpendicular ſtroke 
under a letter, points out that it is to 
be omitted, as in eight, gb are ſilent, 
and only e (ſounded as in where) 
and 7 are ſounded. 

Twenty years ago, ben I firſt ap- 
plied this mark in teaching to read, I 


(37) 


feared that it would take a conſider- 
able time to make the learner expert 
in the uſe of it. 1 was ſurpriſed to 
find that one leſſon was ſufficient, 
that its uſe was immediately under- 
ſtood, and never forgotten ; and I 
have found in every ſubſequent trial, 
that children readily adopt this con- 
venient abreviation of their labor. 
We nov initiate our pupils in read- 
ing detached words. The few which 
have been ſelected, are ſuch as recur 
moſt frequently; and they ſhould ' 
be rendered perſectly familiar to the 
eye of the child, ſo as to be known 
at ſight. pl 
Ihe little ſtory which follows may 
next be attempted—half a page at a 


(38) 


time; and when it has been read 
twice with marks, the oppoſite ſide of 
the book may be uſed, and by refer- 
ring to the marked page, which is 
familiar, the child will ſoon read 
without affiſtance. | 

Other little volumes printed in the 
ſame manner ſhould be read, firſt 
with points, and then without them; 
and afterwards, any books which the 
teacher chuſes may be employed, in 
which mew words may be marked 
with a pen. It ſhould be obſerved, 
that no one reads fluently till he has 
almoſt all the words in the language 
by heart, at leaſt till they are become 
ſo familiar to his eye, that he recog- 
niſes them at firſt fight, without diſ- 


(39) 


tinguiſhing each. particular letter. 
Children, who ſoon become impa- 
tient of the labor of ſpelling every 
word as they go on, quickly attempt 
to read /ogographically, and in this 
ambition they ſhould be gradually en- 
couraged. ' 3 

With reſpect to ſpelling—if the 
child be accuſtomed to remark the 
letters to which the mark of oblitera- 
tion is ſubjoined, many of the diffi- 
cult words of the language will be 
painted in his memory, I ſhall how- 
ever, if the public ſhould ſeem to 
require it, compile a ſpelling-book. 
It ſhould be obſerved, that by this 
manner of accenting letters, children 
might early be taught to read 5 


(40) 


foreign languages with a correct 
emphaſis. 
And now I diſmiſs my pupils into 
the world of literature, to which I hope 
they will find their paſſage ſhort and 
pleaſant through the Rational Primer. 
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VOWELS 
Which have more than one ſound. 


in fate, 
in tat, 
in fall. 


in me, 

in met, 

n her, 

in Where. 
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in fine, 
m in, 

in bird. 
in throne, 
in on, 

m love, 

in move. 
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in pure, 
in ſun, 
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Ober leſs frequent ſounds of Vowels, 


a 
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8 
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As mm 
as in 
as in 


as in 


as in 


ſaid, 


ves, 
machine, 
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* as in ether, 
0 as in .ceconomy. 


ec as in few, 


F 


ew as in ſcrew, 
oi as in voice, 
ou as in found, 
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OW as in now, 
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OY as in joy. 
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ew, Ew, oi, ou, ow, oy. 
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(5) 
CONSONANTS, 

Which have more than one ſound. 
as in face, ſounded like s, 
as in ocean, ſounded like sh, 
as im age, founded like j, 
as in has, ſounded like z, 
as in fusion, ſounded like sh, 
as in nation, ſounded like sh, 
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As Le UN » EN 


Ms 


as in example. 


e. N ;. 1. „ i N. 
TWO LETTERS, 

Which have more than one ſound. 
ch as in Chriſt, ſounded lite k, 
ch as in chair, 
ch as in the Scotch word loch, 
gh as in cough, ſounded like f, 
| ph as in phyſic, 

N as in the Welsh Lloyd, 


N 
ng as in long, 
th as in think, 
th as m them, 


LETTERS, 
Which altogether make but one ſound. 
ble as in able, 
cre as in Acre. 


LETTERS, 
Which have founds in French, Italian, 
and Spaniſb, different from the 


Fugliſh. 
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as in the French va, 

as in Italian cibo, like ch, 
as in Spaniſh Gil Blas, 

as in Spaniſh Eſpana, like gn, 
as in Spaniſu Ximenes, 

dre as in French poudre. 
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fit, fall, said. 
Conſonants. 
3 

ca ca 

da on 

fa fa - 
: 
ha : ha 

* 5a 

kd 

la la 

mi ma 

na na 

pa pa 

qua qua 

ra ra 
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met where her. 


Conſonants, 
be be 
„ oh 
de de 
fe fe 
ge 
5 
he he he 
1 
ke ke 
1h 
me me 
ne ne. 
que que 
re re 
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Conſonants. 


ths is 


gi ci 
di di 
1 
gi 
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(13) 
throne On love 


Conſonants. 


co 6 : a0 
do do do 
fo fo fo 
go go go 
ho 1 
„ 
10 10 lo 
mo mo mo 
no no no 


move _ 


ro 
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dew 

few 

gew 

hew hoi 

Jew. 

lew lo 

mew moi 

new noi 

Rc 

rew roi 
ol 

tew toi 

vew voi 

sion tion 

ang ing 
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bow 
COW 
dow 

* 
fow 


low 


pow 
row 
OW 
tow 
vow 


how hoy 
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ab 
a0 
ac 
ad 
ag 
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Conſonants. 


ib 


. 


bird 
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Ost. 


usht 


ulp 


u 
u 
ut 
uv 
ux 
ux 


Ust 


uft 


uc 
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ud 
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ug 
ug 
ul 
Um 
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up 
ur 
us 
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uv 
ux 
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( 28 ) 
Double Conſonants. 


e 
bla bla bli ble ble ble fate 
bli bri bio bio blu blu al 

bra bra bra bre bre bri | 62 
bri bru bru me 

5 | 1 met 

cha cha cha che che * a 
che chi ch'i chi ho 
cho cho chu chu chu 1 

ee eee eee warn ING 
cha cha cha che chi In 
chi cho cho cho | bird 

cla cla cla cle cle ce 5 
cli cl1 cli clo clo clo I 
clu clu | | love 
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| Double Conſonants. 


I 


vu 
pure cra cn cra cre cre cre 
un cri cri cri ęro cro cro 
full | : 
— cru cru 
IF | 
by _ 
very __ | 4 1 
. | «4 85 
fate j ck | 
fat dra dra dra dre dre 
fall are dri dr i dri dro 
| dro dro dru dra dry 
— — — 
— X 
mere 5 
met dwa dwa dwa dwe dw 
her : 
where 
fine fla fla fle fle fli li fli 
In flo flo flo flo flu 
bird „ 


flu fly 


( 30) 
Double Con ſonauis. 


fra fra fra fre fre 0 

fri fri fro fro fro Tn 

fru fra fry fry love 

| | move 

K ad 5 7 % N 

ola gla gle ple gli u 

gli gli glo glo glo Ws 

glu glu glu gly full | 
gra gra gre gre gre bY YN 
Fri gr1 gro gro gro | very L 
gru gru gry 

e fate 

pha pha phe phe phi fat 
ph i pho phy phy fall 
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Double Conſonants. 


pla pla ple ple pli 
pl'i plo plo ply plu 


ply py 


fine pra pri pre pre pr: 
bir 3 pri pri pro pro pro 


pro pru pry 
„„ 8155 
throne sca 8ca SCA SCE SCC 
On sci sci sco sco sce 
love 
mee du cu 
¹ 


pure Sha cha she she shi 
sun shi sh'i sho sho sho 
she shu sh) 


by ka ske ske ski sku 
ver? sku sku sky sky 


Ry 
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Double Conſonants. 


A 
6 . * 
sha sha sha she she 8 
AY eo 6 | 3 at 
shi shi 100 sho sho fall 
sho shu sh7 a 
ska ske s8ke ski ski 5 
sku sky skewsky me 
2 Nene . 
sla $a sle $e sli ts 4 
5 g | where 
sli slo slo slo slo 8 
slu slu sly sly slewslou i 
i —— fine 
sma sma sme smèe smi in 
2 bird 
Sm'1 smo smo smo smu . 
$mou smy 
sna snd sue sni sni 3 
a 8 throne 
sno $NO snu on 
love 


move 
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Double Conſonants. 
spa spa SPA spe pe 
spi sp'i spi spo spo 


spo spe spu spy spew 
spou spy spy 


squa squà $qua sque squè 
squi squ 1 squi 


sta sta sta ste steé 


8 sti st'i sto 5sto 


sto ste stu stu sty 
sty stew stou 


swa swä 8Wa swe SWE 
swe swi swi SWO swõ 
SO 
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Double Confonants. 


tha thi the thi thi 
tho thu 


tha tha the the the 
thi thi thi tho tho. 
thou thy thy 


tra tra tre tre tri 
tri tri tro tro tro 
tro tru tru try trew 
trou trow troy try 4 


. * 


twa tw twe twe twi 
tw'l | 
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Double Confonants. 


mere 3 6 
met wha wha wha whe whe 


* if whe whi wh'i whi who 


where 
who who why whew 
: Treble Conſaniguts; N 
fine phra ppre phry 
| * | 
bird 


throne scra scra scre scri cri 
ON scro scro scro scru scry 
screw scrow 


* OY 


pure shre shrè shri sﬆhr1 shr ij 
shro shro shru shrew shrou 


Shrew 


** 


spla spla sple sple spli 
spl'i spli | 
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Treble Cons. 


spra sopra spra spre spri — 
at 
spr i spru sprou spr7 fall 
stra strä strg tre stre 
stri 8tr1 stro stro stru me 
strew strou Strow troy per 
thra thre thre thri thri where 
thro thro thru threw throw D l 
| r n ue | 
thwa thwa | 5 h 
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Mark of Obliteration, 
To ſhew what letters ſhould 
be omitted in pronouncing 
words. 


N 


1 
As in the word eight, the letters 


i, g. and h, are to be omitted, 
and only e and t are to be 
ſounded, 
I thou he ſhe we ye they me 
| you h'im her us you them 
mine yours h'is hers our yeur 
their . 
i that who 
the these thode whom 
it whit which Whoze 
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WORDS, . 
I thou he ſhe we ye they me 
you him her us you them 
mine yours his hers our your 
their | 1 


ie 0 who 
the theſe thoſe whom 
it what which whoſe 


(39) 
WORDS. 
if yet though unleſs Elſe 


and but ſt ill w ithout as 8 Ince 


so how no yes or nor not 


of for at from in by with on 


upon under above below be- 


neath beſide before behind 


between in out with * without 
About near 


— "Y 2 —— 


next nearcſ toward up down 
through againſt alone only 
alter 


— — — * — 


when now then always never | 
unt 11 whenever whilſt 
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(40) 
WORDS. 
if yet though unleſs elle 


and but {till without as since 
so how no yes or nor not 


= — 


of for at from in by with on 
upon under above below be- 
neath beſide before behind 


between in out within without 
about near 


Ot 


— 


next neareſt toward up down 
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hot, cold, dry, wet, hungry, 
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cousin, relation, acquaintance, 
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key, bar, bolt, window, reom, 
hall, pirlour, ſtudy library fairs 
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The Way to my Grandmother x. 


Ons fing Sympersevering, a Hf 


girl, whole name was Mary, went gut - 


to walk with her fiſter Fanny. Mary 
was four years old, and Fanny was 
five years old. They walked to a 
ſhady lane with thejr mother, and 
g they gathered the primroſes and violets 
which grew ypon the banks, and un- 
der the hedges in the lane, When 
these Hule girls had gathered a8 many 
primroſes and violets 45 they hked te 
gather, Mary ſaid, I wiſh, Mamma, 


ven weld let me carry theſe prim- 
roſes to my grandmother, for {he 
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likes primroſes: and Fanny faid, 
Manma, may 1 carry theſe violets to 
my grandmother, for {he loves violets? 
My dears, an{wered their mother, you 
| may carry thele flowers to your grand- 
mother, if exther of you can fimd the 
way to her houſe. Iwill walk along 
with you, but I will not ſhew yen 
the way. Mary ſaid, I think I know | 
the way ; and Fanny ſaid, I think 1 
can find out the way. Theyranon nll 
they came te the end 6f the lane. 
They {py at the end of the lane three 
roads; e of theſe roads was on 
their left hand, another of them was 
on thar right hand, and the other 

road was ſtraight before them. 
Mary {ajd, Siſter, do you h know 
whach of theſe TO ads 1 18 the road whach 
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we ſheyld go ? No ſaid Fans, I do 
not know. Both theſe bttle girls 
ſfteod fill, and they were very {lorry 
that they did not know the right road. 
Ther mother was fittmg upon abank 
near to the place where they were 
ſtanding; and ſhe ſaid, I will fit here 
and wait ten miniites; if in that time 
you. can find gut Which road you 


9 ſhould go, I vill go with you te your 


grandmother's, but if you cannot | 1 
find out the ri ghtroad in ten minutes, 
1 will not take you to your grand- 
mother's this evening. When thew 
mother had. {ajd this, ſhe took gut 
her watch and legked at it. It was 
fx 6. clock, and Fanny pointed to the 
place where ſhe 1ajd that the longeſt 
hand of the Wasch would be when it 
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was ten miniites after fix We knen 
that the longeft hind ſhewed the mũ- 
nile s. And Mary ſaid, Mamma, my 
hands are very hot, ind I am afraid 
| thatmy primrofes will foon be wither- 
ed, if I hold them longer in my hot 
hands. May 1 lay them down upon 

me bank, whilſt I think äbqut theſe 
roads, and will you take care that 
they ive not blown away? Yes my 
dear, {aid her mother; then Marv 
laid down her primroses upon the 
TOY and Fanny did the ſame with 
her violets. 

J de nt know how we ſhall find 
out the mapa to my grandmother 8. 
ſaid Marv. I cannot fee my grand 
mama's houſe from this place. 1 will 
run along this road to the Ieft hand, 
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and try if I can then ſee grandmama's 
houſe. Ilary ran long the road te 
the left hind, and whilit ſhe was gone 
Fanny blervgd that there was a bigh 
, Poſt near her, with boards faſtened 
upon it, towards the t6p of it. One 
of thele boards Þomted. te the road 
Which was on the left hamd, mother 
painted to the road on the right hand. 
and anotherpointed te the road which 
was ſtraight before Fanny. Fanny 
ſpy that there were ſome words 
painted in large letters upon theſe | 
pieces of wegd: and Fanny could | | 
read pretty well, and ſhe Tead the | 
words that were pamted ypon them. 
Ihe words that were pajntedypon the 
piece of board which was pointed to | 
the road on the left were, To Lox- | 


| h 
pon. The words which were painted 
on the piece of board which pointed 
te the road on the right were — To 
Bam. The words which were 
painted on the Piece of wegd which 
painted te the ropa that was firazght 
before Fanny, were — To CLApHAM. 
as {eqn as Fanny had read the word 
Clapham, {he clapped her hands, 
and cried, If - have found it aut I 
have found it aut! — This is the road 
to Clapham, and Grandmama lives 
at Clapham— Mary ! Mary ! come 
back! Mary came Tuning back 
quite gut of breath, and the logked 
very ad, for ſhe ſaſd that ſhe could 
not ſee her grandmother's houſe from 
the place where the had been. But 
F amm told her that {he had faund 
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the right road; and Mary aſked her 
how ſhe found this gut. I read thoſe 
words fſajd Fanny, pointing te the 
words that, were painted on the piece 
of board near the top of the poſt. 
1 ittle Mary legked up, but as the 
had not yet learned to read, the did 
not ynderftand the words; {ſhe knew 
only the ſgunds of the letters, but did 
not know how te put them together. 
She now Perceived that it was uſe ful 


to know how to read. Iam glad 


Fanny, {aid ſhe, that you ceuldread, 
for nau we may run on tomy grand- 
mother's. Fanny logked at her mo- 
ther s watch, and. {aw that it was 


only echt minutes paſt fix. And 


Fanny and Mary thanked their mam- 


mä for havmg waited for them een 4 


669) 
minütes, and for having taken care of. 
ther flowers. Then they took up 
their primroſes and violets, and they 
went 6n with their mother te their 
grandmother's houſe , and they gave 
the prinwoſes and violets te ther 
grandmama; which the {aid 4melled 
: very {we et, and {ſhe put them. inte | 
her flowerpo6t, and the thanked Fanny 
and Mary for gathering them for | 
her. She gave thele little girls lome 
Tipe fntberiics and "Sal cream for 
ſupper, and when they had eaten the 
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ſirpybernes and cream, they went 
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home with their mother. Mary 
looked up at the painted words as the 
paſſed by the poſt, and the ſajd, 11 is 
very wetul to know how te re ad TT 
| wilh an! could read. 


